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IV ADDRESS OF THE CONVENTION 

To all be'ievers in the vni versa/ extc?ision and effi- 

cacy of the grace of God,—to all who profess to 

m and \ 

Deaely Beloved, —The undersigned, your breth¬ 
ren in the fault, who. with you, “ count it all joy” 
to “ labor and stiller reproach, because they ' 

in the living trod, who is the Savior of all _, 

specially of those that believe,” respectfully solicit 
your attention to some suggestions upon a subject 
which vitallv a.feeis the happiness of mankind, and 
the diffusion, and practical and heartfelt realization, 
of the principles of our holy faith ; aud in address¬ 
ing you, we shall endeavor that our words be few 
and fitly elwsea. Without further apology or pre¬ 
amble, therefore. we come directly to the subject we 
wish vou tu consider. The subject is The moral \ 
influence which ire are capable of exerting, and which, 
in our humble judgment, is our duty to exert, for the 
nmocal if domestic slavery, us it exists in the 
southern States. Comparatively, but little aetion 
in relation to this matter, has yet been taken in the 
denomination of Universalists." When we consider 
the principles which the members of this denomina¬ 
tion profess sacredly to regard, this fact appears not 
a little surprising. What are those principles {— 
They are, that (Sod “ hath made of one blood all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth;” that “ the Lord is good to all, and his ten¬ 
der mercies are over all his worksthat we all 
have one Father, and one God hath created us,—aud 
consequently we are all members of one great fami¬ 
ly : Aud lrom these principles is deduced the truth, 
that, wherever we find a human being, whatever 
clime may have given him birth, whatever may be 
the color 'd'his skin, and however humble or ob¬ 
scure his parentage— there is a brother; a being 
made in the image of God; a neighbor ; one whom 
we are bound to aid and succor, if in circumstances 
of need and distress, and to regard as being entitled 
to equal privileges with ourselves. You profess 
likewise to believe that all mankind are, ultimately 
to share one common destiny; that “in tile dispen¬ 
sation of the fullness of limes,” the Jew and the Gen¬ 
tile, the Pagan and the Mahomedan, the Infidel, and 
the Christian, and the sable sons of Africa, the pale- 
faced men of the frozen regions—in short, all intelli¬ 
gent, thinking beings, of every clime and nation, o: 
every outward hue and complexion, and of every 
creed, which finally sit down in the kingdom of im¬ 
mortal blessedness; and, freed from every stain ol 
sin and impurity, shall stay in God’s presence, where 
is fullness of joy, and dwell at his right hand, where 
are pleasures for evermore. You profess to believe 
that God loved us while we were yet dead in tres¬ 
passes and sins, and that he manifested his love by 
sending Jesus to instruct us, to sympathize with the 
sorrowing and afflicted of our race, and to suffer and 
die, leaving us an example of virtue and heavenly 
patience. The practical teaching of this belief is 
summed up in this injunction oi the apostle, “J/ 
God so loved us, we ought to love one another .” Aod 
this love should incite us to deeds of active benevo¬ 
lence ; it should lead us to the adoption of measures 
for the amelioration of the condition of the down- 


dies passed resolves strongly condemnatory of these . 
nu — Universalists once declaim loudly against 
apt of certain ecclesiastics to suppress the I 
„ Ji mails and milk-carts upon the Sabbath ? 
Was not that apolitical subject? Have not Uni- 
versalist ministers, as representatives of the people, 
made speeches in the Massachusetts legislature, 
upon the 3d Article of the Bill of Rights,' and the 
Limited Witness bill ? Weve not these political sub-1 
jeets ? 

2d. “ To speak and act boldly upon the subjt 
avery, will be meddling with other people’s business— 
will conflict with the interests, and be interfering with 
te business of the slaveholder, his means of subsistence.” 
We know that this objection has an influence 
with some —perhaps those who have relatives at the 
South, engaged profitably in the slave traffic ; and 
:t it involves a rule which no Universalist preacher 
governed by, in relation to other matters. Many 
■ clergymen of our faith have taken a bold and deci-1 
tied stand against the miserable business of rum¬ 
selling. How many have acted a conspicuous part 
in the glorious temperance reform, and thus con¬ 
verted many hovels of squalid wretchedness into 
abodes of gladness. Yet, in so doing, they “ med¬ 
dled with other people’s business for it is the 
business of many to sell liquor, and make drunk¬ 
ards ; and thousands have amassed wealtli by this 
business.” And in addition to this, a Universalist 
invention or association was the first religious 
body that passed a resolve upon temperance. The 
Rockingham Association, at its last session, passed 
nimously a spirited resolution upon this sub- 
Strange that these Universalists should in¬ 
terfere with the business of other people I! 1 
3d. “ Slavery does not concern us.” 

Did this come from a Universalist ? The only 
ply we deem it necessary to make to it is, that I 
hatever concerns the welfare of man, concerns us ; 
id we arc bound, by the principles of the gospel, 
iu contribute, by all that lies in our power, to the 
promotion of his welfare, which includes his moral 


Now, brethren, none ol you are ignorant of the 
fact, that thousands—nay, millions of intelligent, 
thinking being3, your brethren and sisters, heirs ol 
immortality, are, in the southern portion of this land, 
treated as cattle—in point of privilege for improve¬ 
ment and elevation, placed on a level with sheep and 
oxen—bought and sold in the market, regarded as 
goods and chattels, and kept in “ durance vile.” And 
the laws of some of the southern Slates have made 
it on oSease punishable with death, for any individual 
to teach a slave to read contrary to the will of his 
master!! You know these things are tolerated in 
this professedly-enlightened and Christian country. 
We couceive it to be our duty, as citizens of a nation, 
as well-wishers of our country and our race,—hut 
especially, as believers in the doctrine of the untver- 
sal fraternity of man, to do something in relation to 
this matter. We should exert all the moral influ¬ 
ences in our power, for the overthrow of this wicked 
and abominable institution. And we are capable of 
exerting a powerful influence to this end, here at the 
North. Apologists for slavery here, exert a greater 
influence to calm the southerner’s conscience, and 
Strengthen the bonds of the slave, than people in ge¬ 
neral are, perhaps, aware. We will explain what 
we mean by the moral influence we wish you to 
exert. We do uol ask you to style all the slavehol¬ 
ders “ cut-throats," “ pirates,” “ highwaymen,” 4cc. 
without taking into consideration any palliatory cir¬ 
cumstances, which may be brought to bear upon the 
cases of some. We do not call upon you to style 
every man a time-server, a hypocrite, and the like, 
who does not happen to see the matter through pre¬ 
cisely the same medium that you do, and who will 
not unite in the support of all measures that you ap¬ 
prove. But we wish you 1st. To show, by practice, 
as well well as profession, that you are iufavor of free 
discussion, upon all subjects that affect thehappiness 
01 mankind universally: 2d. To read, and weigh 
candidly, all arguments upon the subject of imme- 
utate abolition, pro and can. within your reach. And 
!! you are in doubt concerning the statement of abo¬ 
litionists in relation to the illtreatmeni of slaves, 
their capability for “ taking care of themselves,” or 
'helicemiousiiess of slave holding; procure southern 
newspapers, and read the advertisements of slave• 
toldt. rs themselves !!! This is all we ask, I o satisfy 
vou ot the truth of abolition statements. 3d. If you 
“? “.oyfeel prepared to act with those who are terin- 
en abolitionists, do not apologise for the institution 
r attempt to 


into a countenance or support of it. 1. Carry ol- 

principle of universal benevolence, which you profess 
>o cherish, in your iulercourse with the world. Do 
A^twith contempt the free black population, 
vnerever you find them ; but. endeavor to elevate] 
and "uprove the condition of the unfortunate and de- 
i ett ', 5. Bear a faithful testimony against the sin 
’ sl uvehoIding, and thus lend your influence to- 
ards keeping alive a healthy moral sentiment in 
• ? c °mmunity, which shall operate like leaven, till 
tt leaven the whole lump, 
tt all residents in non-slaveholding States would 
serve these things, how long would it require tc 
’ s UUtltem slavery, and that, too, peaceably 

wiihom camage Qr blood-spilling? 
mast? are P° rlioris °f the New Testament, which 
naxe the duty of which we have spoken, plainly 
o nding upon U5 . 0ur dtations w jU be brief, and 
utreciiy l0 the point. 11 Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
f* 11 *« thyself; 1 ’ Matt. xxii. 39. Who is my neigh¬ 


bor ? Consult the parable of the good Samaritan. 

“ Oar neighbor is the suffering man, 

Though at the farthest pole.” 

“Remember them that are in bonds as bound with 
them; and them which suffer adversity, as being 
yourselves also in the body :” Heb. xiii. 3. 

We anticipate some objections to the course we 
recommend, which you may possible offer, and we 
| shall endeavor to answer them, briefly, but candidly. 

1st. “ Abolitionism is a political subject, and there¬ 
fore does not come within the sphere of our influence 
Universalists.” 

What great moral subject, which affects the ] 
body politic, is not political ? Are not ‘^capii 


meeting-houses, and one hundred and twenty-o 
preachers. 

In New-York, Mr. Murray preached soon after 
his arrival here; but Universalism did not show 
many signs of advancement till about the year 1800. 
Now there are three periodicals, two hundred and 
eighteen societies, more than one hundred meeting¬ 
houses, and one hundred and twenty preachers.- 
W onderfnl increase! 

A summary of the condition of our cause in other 
States might be given, but the foregoing is suffi- 
ent. You cannot fail to perceive that, while 
luse has advanced with astonishing rapidity in 
ee States, its progress in the slave States has been j 
;ry slow, hardly worth mentioning in comparison 
ith its triumphant march elsewhere. We admit 
lat there are several circumstances to be taken in- ] 
' consideration, such as the difference in popula¬ 
te, location of the States, together with the scien¬ 
tific and literary advancement of the people in the 
non-slaveholding borders. But these are not the 
only circumstances that keep our cause in the back 
ground at the South, if indeed they contribute, 
any considerable degree, to this end. The fact 
Universalism is a system of light and liberty, an< 
cannot flourish in connection with such a system 
darkness and bondage as slavery. In the language 
of a distinguished southerer of a past generation, 
who now sleeps with his fathers—“ The lily and the 
bramble may grow in social proximity ; but liberty' 
and slavery delight in separation !” 

Having been appointed a committee _ 

you on this subject, by the Universalist Anti-Slavery 
Convention, at its session in Lynn, in October last, 
ye now submit the foregoing remarks to your con- 
ideration ; and we ask- you, in the spirit of brother¬ 
ly love, to weigh candidly the suggestions we have 
offered, and ponder the whole subject in your minds. 
In the cause of philanthropy and moral reform, let 
us all “ work while the day lasts, for the night com- 
th, in which no man can work.” And may God 
rant us wisdom, and enable us to understand, ar ' 
iseharge faithfully our whole duty. 

Yours, for truth and humanity. 

JOHN PRINCE, ' 

ASHER A. DAVIS. 

ELMER HEWETT, 
EBENEZER HUNT, 

EDWARD Y. PERRY, 

Committee. 


Master takes care of me when I am sic 
and provides me with food and clothes, and I do n 
have to work hard; and why should I desire 
change my condition ? I would not take my freedom 
w —« re offered me.” Butat the same time, I took 

- - ask him many questions about the condition 

of the free, and to get all the information from him 
that I could, that would be useful to me in escaping 
from slavery. I was obliged to take this course. If 
1 had told him I wanted to be free, he would have 
informed my master, who would have sold me down j 
‘he river immediately, lest I should run away. 

This conversation shows how little can be known 
of the real feelings of the slaves, from the report 
if our northern people who visit the South. It L 
jatnral that the slave should reveal his aspirations 
after liberty to his friends, not to the oppressor, — 
the friends of that oppressor. 

We believe that the fugitives, passing through 
this State, are seldom molested by the inhabitants. 
Although there are many sons of Belial among us, 

yet public opi~'“ *- •*-- ; —-*■—*-—- 1 -"- 

to those wh' , _ = 
there is no part of the State where 
found, who are willing to comply with the com¬ 
mand of Jesus Christ, by receiving the stranger, 
and providing hilh with food, drink, and raiment.— 
Sig. of Liberty. 


Selections. 


laid the progress of Universalism at the South.” 

The progress of Universalism at the South ! !—I 
i Verily, we hardly know whether to laugh or weep 
‘ the idea of “ retarding” the progress of our cause 
the South. It would be something like retarding I 
the “ progress” of a crab ! Brethren, we tell you, 
that Universalism will never flourish extensively, in 
its parity and heavenly beamy, where the corrupt 
nstitution of slavery exists, and exerts its baleful 
nfluence, deadening the moral sense, and cramping 
the benevolent ana philanthropic emotions of the 
soul! Depend upon it, that what we say is true, 
proof of what we alledge, we refer you to the I 
istics of the increase of believers in our faith in I 
United States. Examine the present and past 
numbers of the “ Universalist Register and Alma- 
mac,” published by brother Grosh. Compare the I 
condition of Universalism in the slaveholding States I 
lo its condition in the free States. Where able 
preachers, the fathers in our Israel, the faithful and 
true, have labored in times past in the southern 
States, to promulgate our doctrine, how limited and 
slow has been its progress, in comparison with its 
rapid and wonderful advancement in some of the 
tree States, where, perhaps, but half the clerical 
tabor has been expended ! To what can this differ¬ 
ence be attributed, but to the difference in the moral 
soil,and the moral atmosphere? We will present 
you with a brief statement of the increase of our 
denomination in some of the northern and southern 
States. We respectfully crave yourattention to it. 

According to brother Whittemore’s “modem his-1 
iory of Universalism,” that doctrine was first preach- 
| ' North Carolina sixty-one years ago; and there 
four preachers of our sentiments in that State 
previous to the year 1800. Now Universalism has 
not even “ a name to live” in North Carolina ! At 
least we conclude this is the case, from the fact, that 
in the “ Register and Almanac, for 1842,” and in all 
the previous numbers we have examined, North 
Carolina is not so much as once mentioned! Within I 
the territory of the two States, North and South I 
Carolina, nine different preachers had labored, pre¬ 
vious to the year 1830; a Universalist paper had 
been published in Wilmington, North Carolina, in 
ihich State, according to the “ Register,” there are 
low no traces of Universalism. On looking at the 
Register, for 1842,” we find there are now in South 
Carolina, one convention, about eight societies, six 
meeting-houses, and three others, partly owned by 
Universalists, and five preachers. 

In Georgia an- Alabama, Universalism was preach¬ 
ed as early as the year 1826, (see “ Modern History 
of Universalism.”) Now, according to the “Regis- 
for 1842,” there are in Georgia two associations, 
paper, six societies, two meeting-houses, and six 
preachers. 

In Alabama, six or eight societies, two or three 
meeting-houses, and three preachers. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee, our doctrine was pro¬ 
claimed as early as 1826. Now the “ Register” re¬ 
ports as follows In Kentucky, five socities, five 
preachers, one meeting-house. All that is mention¬ 
ed in relation to Tennessee, is, that one convert has 
been gained, during the past year, from the Partial¬ 
is ; he is a preacher, by the name of Low. 
Universalism was preached in Louisiana in 1823. 
A Mr. Cole preachedit in New Orleans at that time, 
which occasioned considerable excitement. The 
mayor of the city, who attended and countenanced 
“ bull baitings,” (public exhibitions, at which a bi- 
-ou was let loose, to be torn iu pieces by bull dogs,) 
endeavored lo prohibit the holding of Universalist 
meetings! >Sueh was the refined taste of the mayor 
of the city where exists the curse of slavery '. Now 
the “ Register” informs us there is but one solitary 
individual iu the State known to preach our doc- 
and he belongs not to our denomination, 
what time our doctrine was first preached in 
Maryland and Virginia, we are unable to say with 
precision ; but we know it was preached there as 
early as fifteen or twenty years ago. Now the sta- 
■' 'cs are as follows: Maryland, three preachers, 
meeting-house, two other buildings, and three | 
] societies. Virginia, seven societies, two meeting¬ 
houses, and two preachers. 

How slowly does our cause progress in the slave 
holding States! 

Look first on this picture, theu on this. 

Now contrast the present condition of our cause 
_ud its advancement iu some of the free States, with 
the summary of its condition and progress in other 
Stales, given above. 

Universalism was first preaclied in Maine by father 
„arnes, iu 1790—only forty-two years ago. Accor¬ 
ding to the “ Register,” there are now in that State 
one convention, six associations, three periodicals, 
one hundred and nine societies, eighty meeting¬ 
houses, aDd sixty-eight preachers. 

Our faith was first proclaimed in New Hampshire 
___ 1773, by father Murray. In 1830, there were but 
eight preachers in the Stale, and thirty or forty so¬ 
cieties. Now there are eighty-three societies and 
thirty-five preachers. 

Our doctrine was first promulgated in Vermout in , 
1793, only forty-six years since. Now, ninety-three 
societies, sixty-five meeting-houses, thirty-three 
preachers. 

In Massachusetts, John Murray taught the faitb 
>f the greet resiitution, is 1774, sixty-seven years 
since. Now there are in our State five periodicals, 
one hundred and :hiny-fire societies, ninety-six 


COLONIZATION. 

The following Report was made to the Western] 
Methodist Anti-Slavery Convention, held at Cincin¬ 
nati, on the 20th of October last, and the resolutions | 
j adopted. 

The Committee on Colonization beg leave . 
port and recommend for adoption the following pre¬ 
amble and resolutions: 

Whereas the American Colonization Society, and 
1 its affiliated societies, assume that the colored 
, jople can never enjoy the free exercise of their natu¬ 
ral rights in this country, which is assuming that 
they never will be treated by the Americans with 
common justice; and whereas, these societies, in 
rebuking and endeavoring to remove the hatred with 
which many white people look upon the colored, 
merely offer themselves as the means of carrying 
out the wishes of the haters of the colored people, 
by conveying them out of the country; and whereas, 
the scheme of colonization has long kept this nation 
blind to the true state of slavery, till the system has 
grown great and formidable, and spread its influence 
wide in our land; and whereas the colonization] 
scheme puts forth no moral principle as the basis ol 
action—having no preamble to the parent Consti- 
lion, and neither declaring slavery to be right or 
ong—but only promises to remove the free people 
color, who almost unanimously refuse to be colo¬ 
nized, except when they are compelled to choose 
between going to Liberia, or being held as slaves at 
home; and whereas, this society was organized for 
the sole purpose of removing free people of color 
from this country, (a thing which is nowhere com¬ 
manded in the word of God,) yet asks our aid, as 
■tians, and claims to be considered a moral and 
religious enterprise; and whereas, these societies, 
instead of diffusing a spirit of love and. kindness, 
make the free colored people more hated, because 
they will not consent to be carried out of this coun¬ 
try; therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we look upon the Colonization 
Society as worthy of no moral or religious person’s 
support, because it is founded on no moral or religious 
principle. 

2. That though many honest and good men have 
supported this scheme ignorantly; we believe that 
its effect is, tu cover up and conceal the wickedness 
of slaveholding from the nation’s eye. 

3. That if Colonization could carry all the free 
people of color out of this nation, it would leave th< 
slaves more completely at the mercy of their mas , 

than they now are; so that the best feature olj 
scheme is, that it can never perform what it ] 
promises. 

4. That the idea of blessing Africa by shipping 
emancipated slaves there, who have n’evr ' 
taught to read the Bible, is both absurd and 

5. That if, as we are informed, the Board of the 
American Colonization Society have virtually forbid¬ 
den the return of the Rev. John Seys, as one of our 
missionaries to Liberia, we cannot, as Methodists, 

ribute to the support of a society, which pre¬ 
ss to dictate in the appointment of our mission- 
i to the heathen. 

That in view of the above facts, we are filled 
with sorrow and amazement that our General Con¬ 
ference of 1840 should have recommended the Ame¬ 
rican Colonization Society, as a “ noble and philan¬ 
thropic enterprise;” it is worse still that they should | 
have “ advised and requested” the several Annual 
Conferences to have collections taken up in o 
churches for this object, which, whether wicked 
not, is nowhere found in the word of God; and v _ 
hereby declare our utter disapprobation of the whole 
enterprise; and out earnest hope and belief that] 
none of our Annual Conferences will have the hardi-1 
hood to ask our people to contribute money for such i 
strange, useless and wicked purpose. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

STEPHEN WOOD, 
LEWIS BARNES, 

S. W. EARSTOW, 

L. PETIJOHN, 


Dr. Bailey :—Visiting as I am among the colored 
people in this State, going from settlement to settle- 

-- heart is often pained with the facts related 

. if colored people shamefully treated by rea¬ 
son of our oppressive laws. These facts should be 
known by the public, and especially by our law 
makers. Judge Chew, of Clinton county, rightly re-' 
marked to me, that of all oppressive laws, the one 
prohihiling to the colored man his oath, is the most 
grievous. Cases are frequent where the whiles, in 
small matters, cheat, deny accounts, keep notes af¬ 
ter they are paid, and actually steal; and even when 
much property is at stake, it’ is passed by, as little 
noticed as an "idle tale. I will mention a few out of 
the many facts I have heard. And let me say these 
facts were taken down while on the settlements, 
from individuals, knowing their truth; and they may 
1 1 relied upon. 

The first fact is that of a colored man living near 
Adamsville, Gallia county. He has paid $230 for 
which he had given his notes. The whites still 
keep them ; by no means in his power can the notes 
be had. He expects every day to have I$is property 
taken and sold to meet the demands of law. When 
he calls for his notes he only meets with curses, and 
the money is demanded on them. 

2d. Mr Armstead Hughs, a respectable colored | 
an, and member of the Baptist church, of Symmes 
creek, was one day last September returning 
from mill on horse back. As he was passing a grog¬ 
shop about four miles from home, a man came out 
and demanded who owned him. The colored man 
j made no reply, as he was well known by the com¬ 
pany standing around. He had lived in the settle-1 
tnent three years, and as to his freedom there was 
no doubt. His reputation was good wherever he was 
known. Mr. Hughs went on not noticing the villian. 
This enraged him. He sprung, seized the horse, 
drew a club and said he would make him answer. 
He struck at him but the club flew from his hands 
and struck the horse. Mr. Hughs alighted from the 
horse and tried to keep off the rascal. An engage¬ 
ment ensued in which Hughs held his antagonist 
and would have rid himself, had not two men lent 
their aid to the white man. Mr. Hughs was se¬ 
verely bruised, his face mangled, eyes gouged, and 
mud thrown into them. At length they left him, 
in such a condition that he was obliged to ob- 
a guide to bear him to the justice’s office. But j 
man, no justice could be done for him. His 
was black, and for this unpardonable sin, he was 
told that his testimony could not be received, and no¬ 
thing could be done. Mr. Hughs still carries the 
marks of the blows on his face. 

3d. Gorman and Price, last winter stole a colored 
man's horse. They were pursued by the owner and 
the alarm given to the whites on the way, but the 
thief got out ot hearing and the owner returned. T 

the morning, search was made and the horse _ 

found in Price’s stable, about four miles from the 
colored settlement. A guard was placed around the 
stable, while the search warrant was being obtained 
and the horse legally taken. Gorman and Price 
were taken up for stealing the horse. Gorman de¬ 
signed to have Price for a witness that he had pur¬ 
chased the horse of the colored man ; but as they 
both were taken, he was entrapped. Miss Carver, 
the teacher, a white woman, was at the colored 
man’s house when the horse was taken. When she. 

court, one remarked, “ I wish that aboli-1 

_ knocked down.” Another answered, “I 

had a heap rather she would be.” But she stood 
undaunted, and testified against the thieves. They 
were found guilty and bound over to court. They 
appeared, before the grand jury, and a bill was found 
against them, much to their surprise. Price some¬ 
how strangely disappeared and has not been heard 
of since. Gorman was com mined to jail for safe keep¬ 
ing, tried and condemned to the penitentiary for sevr 
years. It is very evident these thieves expected 
escape justice, through the advantage the ' 

the white man over the colored; and h_ 

been for a white witness, they doubtless would. This 
the judge said to the criminal at the bar. 

4th. Thomas Raper _f Chiiicothe, a grog-seller 
and noted negro hunter, often searches the houses ol 
colored people for fugitives. One night in October, 
he went to tl. • house of widow Carter, broke down 
the door upon the faces of some children lying on the 
floor, anu oegan his search for runaways. Mrs. Car¬ 
ter was absent. One of the daughters ordered him 
out, and Raper and his company went off. A few 
days after, the daughter was bringing an armful ol 
wood up the bank of the river, and stopped to rest. 
Raper and three others were on the bottom below. 
7v imam Spencer pounced upon the girl, and beat her 
severely with the limb of a thorn tree, thorns on, 

' ig with an oarh, “ I will teach, you not to turn a 
out of your house.” The girl threw 


passed into my hand six dollars; and at her request I j 
purchased a ticket for the first class cars to Albany. 
Having fresh in my memory the outrages committed 
upon intelligent and respectable coloied pteple on 1 
’ i Eastern-railroad, I felt that this woman might 
id my protection and assistance. Notwithstand¬ 
ing I had learned that colored people were ; 

scribed on this route, I offered to escort her_ 

To this she gratefully assented, and I gave 

-leat near the door in one of the long cars di 

vided into apartments, each of which was capablt 
of accommodating eight persons. Here we were, (il 
any judgment can be formed from appearances,) in 1 
the midst of ladies and gentlemen, according to com¬ 
mon parlance, moving in the highest walks of soci¬ 
ety. Yet no one of the passengers appeared horrified, 

■ even molested. 

I entered into conversation with her, and found her 
affable, intelligent and prepossessing in her man¬ 
ners, and was anticipating no small pleasure in hold¬ 
ing fthree or four hours’ conversation with her, but 
in this I was disappointed; for the train had hardly 
got under weigh, when the conductor entered our 
apartment, and stood silent a minute or thereabouts, 
like Banquo’s ghost, with his eyes riveted upon us, 
and then disappeared. My colored friend appeared 
somewhat agitated, and I must confess that mv 
heart struggled for my mouth. I had but little relish 
for controversy, and less for being insulted or “snaked 
out.” While our imaginations were conjuring up 
the most unpleasant scenes, the conductor re-entered, 
and with doubt expressed upon his countenance, 
stood motionless, like a statue, for nearly a minute, 
which on account of our anxiety, Beemed like an 
hour. At last he broke silence. But how unpre¬ 
pared we were for what followed. Instead of curs¬ 
ings and blusterings, he addressed the colored i 
man, in tones of the greatest kindness, with “ I 
dam, I fear that your babe will take cold, sitting, 
you do in the draft of that door—shan’t I wait upon 
you into the ladies’ saloon, where there is a stove?” 
To this our friend assented, thanked him for his | 
kindness, and followed him into a beautiful long car 
fitted up in the first style, with sofas, &c. Ac. Tc 
this, there was no murmuring. Now we should 
like to understand why “ public opinion” requires 
such barbarous and inhuman treatment in one or two 
parts of the State, and in all other parts allows such 
aevelopements of kindness and humanity ? 

C?”And it is necessary to chronicle this simple] 
it of humanity as most astonishing—as almost ab¬ 
solutely incrediole, in old Massachusetts, in the year 
Lord 1841! Otemperal Omores' 








Comt 

SUCCESSFUL COLONIZATION 
Five freemen, just escaped from slavery in Ken¬ 
tucky, passed by here [Ann Arbor, Mich.] some 
three weeks since, with a view of bettering their 
condition in Canada. One of them left a mother | 
more than seventy years of age, her head being as 
white as cotton, raking and binding sheaves in the 
harvest field. One of them was the slave of his fa¬ 
ther. A number of brothers and sisters sustained 
the double relation of children aud properly. The following pleasing anecdote is related by J. A. 

The abolitionists will soon outdo the colonization- ] Collins in the “Monthly Offering” for November: 
colonizing the free people of color, and more j It was early one cold, damp morning iu October, 
jM""" ”■ e -'that I entered the Boston and Worcester depot 


- Spencer then seized her by the tfroat, threw 

her down and kicked her severely in the side and 
face, called her an infamous woman, and would learn 
her to sauce a white man and turn him out of her 
house. Spencer went off, Raper calling to him to 
repeat the blows. Spencer joined his comrades, and 
all raised a fiendish laugh, seeing the girl trying to 
get up, the blood streaming from her face. Though 
some white citizens saw the act, yet nothing 

Other facts must be reserved until another t 
_ need not comment—suffice it to say, my ii 
tion boils within me at our oppressive laws, 

crush and trample the rights of the colored i_ 

thedust. And as these facts daily multiply before j 
ready to cry out, 0 Lord how long? 

Yours, H. W. COBB. 




\ RAILROAD Ci 


emphatically, “with their own consent.” Some 
fifteen or sixteen have passed through here, on 
their way to Canada, in about three months. These 
were in the prime of life, and could not have been 
worth to their masters less than $16,000. The 
number that has emigrated must be very large. An 
intelligent colored man who has travelled some time 
in Canada, remarked to us, that he had seen large 
collections of colored people, while in slavery, but 
he had never seen such multitudes as there were in 
Canada. 

While passing the streets of Ann Arbor, we said 
to him, do you see that tall young gentleman yonder ? 
Yes. Well, he has ju3t returned from the South, 
and he knows that the slaves are so far from being 
unhappy and discontented, that they would not lake 
their liberty if it was offered them. He has asked 
many the question, and they have uniformly told 
him so in so many words. 

What of that ? said he. I have told people so a 
great many times, and yet I was determined to be¬ 
come free the first opportunity. Why, only a month 
before I left Kentucky, a white man questioned me 
about my condition, inquiring if I would not rather 
be free ? I said to him, “ No, why should l wish to 


take passage for West Brookfield, to attend a county 
meeting of the Worcester South Division Anti-Sla- 
Tery Society. The sudden transition of the weather, 
from the balmy breezes of summer to the cold blasts 
of the northeast, caused the travellers to muffle 
themselves up in their shawls, cloaks, &e. The 
depot bill was ringing, warning the passengers who 
poured in from almost every quarter, breathless and 
exhausted, that no time should be lost in securing 
tbeir tickets. Around the ticket office was a dense 
[crowd ; the individuals composingit were scrambling 
to secure their tickets. The mothers, daughters, 
aad sisters were provided with seats by their friends., 
Among the crowd around the ticket office, I dis¬ 
covered a colored woman, with an infant in her 
arms. Incumbered with her little charge, she was 
unable to resist and overcome the force of the men 
around the pigeon-hole of the ticket dealer. Dispiri¬ 
ts 1 and exhausted, she retired back from the press, 
and sighed, “ but I fear I shall be left afier all!” On 
bearing ibis, I introduced myself to her, and inqui¬ 
red if I should secure her a ticket. Upon hearing 
this, the sadness and melancholy disappeared from | 
her oountensuce at once. She thanked me, J 


From the Liberator. 

SLAVERY UNDER THE DANISH POWER. 

West End, St. Croix, 11th mo. 25, 1841. 
Wn. L. Gaekison: 

Dear Friend—Presuming that thy known advoca¬ 
cy of the rights of man renders acceptable any com-1 
cations, on that subject, I have before writ' - 
Drra thee of the condition of these islands, 
my knowledge extended. The cause of email-1 
cipation is evidently advancing in Denmark, and its 
friends are increasing in numbers and light. The^ 
have declared that slavery will and must cease in 
the Danish islands; and as it is pleaded that theking- 

1_L . poor to give compensation for the slaves, 

they have struck out a very simple plan, that is, to 
apply the revenues arising from the “ head-tax,” to 
inis purpose. They seem also to be of opinion, that 
Denmark has scarcely any right to appropriate c 
taxes to her own use, before she has succeeded 
striking off the chains of slavery. These islands 
are an important part of the dominions of the Danish 
king; and the revenues are considerable, and would 
be sufficient, unaided even by other means, to pay 
off the entire sum demanded by the planters for 
their slaves. An increasing desire for freedom is al- 
- manifest among these unfortunate creatures, and 
is clear that the most rigorous measures cannot 
ipress it. The laboring population here are, I 
_ Jieve, much better treated than their brethren in 
the southern States of America; and the truth of 
. that the slave does not wish for freedom, 
and would not take it even if offered, should be here, 
exemplified. But, unfortunately for the believers of 
the theory, the slaves disprove it by their conduct, 
aud braud it as another of the slaveholder’s numerous 
lies. A slave iu our sister island of St. Thomas, 
who had been a trustworthy servant, and who 
peeled thathis master would liberate him on account 
of his usefulness and good behavior, was left, on his 
master’s departure for Europe, under the charge 
a young man, a relation of his master. This young 
man’s heart was doubtless hardened by his domina- 
the bodies (and perhaps souls) of his fel- 
. and he appears to have treated the poor 
slave with cruelty, desiring work from him . 
he had been unaccustomed. Refusing to perform 
this, an endeavor was made to lay hold on him, that 

he might be punished, in the U “' ’ ’ '- 

the Christian slaveholder. As it 
to him that his hopes of freedom were vain, life pos¬ 
sessed no other charm sufficient to compensate for | 
deprivation ; he therefore ascended to the up¬ 
permost part of the wind-mill, and, bidding farewell 
to his friends and others who were beneath, calmly 
bound his handkerchief over his eyes and, with 
heroism to be pitied, yet still noble in its nature, | 
threw himself down, and was taken up a crushed and 
mangled corpse. The slavesdo not desire freedom!! 

From the islands of St. John and St. Thomas, 
they are running away by the dozens. Within this 
week, two attempts have been made in different 
parts of this island; but they were detected. Two 
of the persons retaken have since hanged themselves. 
The slaves are earnestly looking for freedom. But a 
few weeks ago, an anonymous letter is said to have 
been found iu St. Thomas, iu which the slaves de¬ 
clare their intention to set fire to the town, if eman¬ 
cipation be longer delayed. Such a course, however, 
would be highly lamentable. 

With feelings of deep desire for the success of] 
abolition, and the spread of non-resistance, I ar 
such a good cause, 

Thine sincerely, 

JOHN ROBE. 


is now experiencing the greatest benefits resulting 
from this and other beneficial reforms, introduced by 
Horton, Johnston and other eminent governors. A 
strikingly illustrative fact was mentioned m corrobo- 

—:- 1 t j ]e S econd proposition, that the land tax 

_ause of frightful famines when heavily en¬ 
forced, either by the British or native governments. 
The language ot the speaker, in establishing the third 
resolution, was equally worthy of the patriot and 
statesman. He affirmed that there was no benefit 
the court could confer on the people of India that 
would give them such a stimulus as fixing the land 
tax. Such an advantage could not be obtained by 
granting leases; for it was known that as leases were 
about to expire, the land was allowed to decay, iti 
order to avoid an increased rent, or excessive fine. It 
was only by giving the native Indian a permanent in¬ 
terest in the soil. Mr. Martin urged this on the 
consideration of his auditors, because he believed 
that at that moment the members of the court were 
specially bound to seek some means of improving the 
revenue of India. In asking them to take the course 
he recommended, he did not call upon them to giva 
up one single acre of their territory, or to sacrifice 
oneshillingof their revenue—on thecontrary,the effect 
, would be to render their possessions more permanent 
and productive. Of late, there had been rather a 
disposition to make new conquests, than to improve 
the dominions already acquired. In his opinion, the 
best check to any disturbance of the British power 
in India, would be the exercise of all the energies of 
their minds, and of all the talents they could com¬ 
mand, for the improvement of the territories already 
in their possession. By promoting the happiness 
and prosperity of the people, and taking the means 
to secure to them the quiet enjoyment ol their lands 
and estates, it would best ensure the stability of the 
British government in that country. Intrigue then 
would find no countenance from the dissatisfied, and 
rebellion no help from the distressed. 

Mr. Martin was ably supported by Maj. Gen. 
Briggs, (author of a work on the Land Tax and 
Coiton of India,) and Capt. F. C. Brown, (of the 
company’s civil service,) the latter of whom produ¬ 
ced and exhibited several original documents to the 

-, for the purpose of putting it beyond all ques- 

, that the present occupiers of landed estate in 
India were real and bona fide proprietors of the soil. 
Deeds were shewn by him severally 315, 255, 236 
and 220 years old. Well might the Captain inquire 
if there could be any doubt that those who held pos¬ 
session of lands, by such full and authentic docu¬ 
ments, had a right to a property in the soil. 

We regret that the resolutions were negatived, on 
the ground that the time had not yet come for discus- 
Ljgm on the subject. 


These, of coarse, are to be largely paid by the free 
States, who, however, “ have nothing to do with slavery.” 
Florida is a costly concern. It was bought at five mil¬ 
lions, for the convenience of slaveholders; and the great 
National Negro Hunt” there has cost millions upon 
illions; in addition to this, it now seems that that “ the 
security of our Southern states” requires that 1500 miles 
f sea-coast should be lined with fortifications. 

J. C. Spencer, of N. York, Secretary of War, speaking 
of fortifications, in his Report, writes thus: 

The works intended for the more remote southern 
\ portion of our territory particularly require atten- 
Indications are already made of designs of the 
character against that region, in the event of 
hostilities from a certain quarter, to which we cannot 
be insensible. The estimates submitted, with the 
means on hand, for the completion of the works at 
Beaufort and at the mouth of Cape Fear river, in 
North Carolina, at Charleston, Savannah, and St. 
Augustine, will furnish adequate defences to those 
places. To provide for the points still remaining un¬ 
protected, in the event of hostilities being threatened 
before the system of fortifications is complete, a resort 
—team vessels of light draught will be necessary; 
in reference to some of them, where fortifica- 
s would not avail, as already indicated, that spe* 
of defence will be indispensable. Five of ihtse 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and seven on the southern part 
of the Atlantic coas;, are deemed necessary by the 
'Chief Engineer. 

The report of the Quarter Master General, Jessup, ac- 
impanying that of the Secretary, points to the smne 
thing in the following terms. 

In the event of war with either of the great Eu¬ 
ropean powers possessing colonies in the West Indies, 
there would be danger of the peninsula of Florida 
being occupied by blacks from the islands. A proper 
regard to the security of our southern States requires 
that prompt and efficient measures be adopted lo pre¬ 
vent such a state of things. Whether the Florida 

-be terminated during the next winter or not, I 

id recommend that measures be immediately 
taken to erect permanent works at Key Biscayne, 
Key West, and such other points among the keys, or 
on the peninsula, as on examination may be found to 
possess the greatest military advantages. The time- 
Jy attention of the government to that important ob- 
ject may save a heavy expense, as well as avert the 
ost disastrous consequences.” 

Col. Henderson, commander of the marine corps, in his 
inual report. Nov. 9,1841, setting forth tfie demand for 
1 increase of his corps to 3000 men, of which 1660 are 
needed to guard the navy yards, says i 
“ The two Southern naval stations (Norfolk and 
Pensacola,) more especially require a large force for 
their security. A large number of arms is kept in 
each of them, which, by a sudden irruption of the 
class of people who are not citizens, might be seized 
and used for most disastrous purposes, unless a force 

-etent for their safe keeping be maintained. The 

>er proposed in this table (300 at each station,) 
would seem to be hardly sufficient for a service so im- 
[portant.” 

Thus we have first to deposit large numbers of arms at 
the Southern stations, of course to be used against the 
slaves, and then we have to employ a large military guard 
: to keep them from being seized by the slaves for use 
| against their masters. So helpless and imbecile is the 
reholding country, so dependent upon the protecting 


Sufficient attention has not been paid bjr the . 
cantile world to a most important discussion which I power of the free States, 
has recently taken place at the East India House. ] . 

This discussion was introduced by Mr. Montgomery ] From the London a 

Martin, who on the 22d October, in the Quarterly ] arracan 

General Court of East’ India Proprietors moved the The rapid growth in wealth of the province ofAr- 
following resolutions : , j mean, as a tributary to British power In the East In- 

| 1st. That the British government are neither de dies, is pointed at by the Indiarjouraals as satisfal 
I India ^ ^ l ure P ro P nelora of ltle sml of British J tory evidence of the improvement things have un- 


2d. That the periodical assessments on the pro- 
| duce of the land, at the sole will of the government, 
defeat the proprietary rights of the occupiers and 
I cultivators of the soil, and by preventing the heredi- J 
tary possession and transmission of landed property, 1 
diminish its value, deteriorate the revenues of the 
state, impoverish the people and render the govern¬ 
ment of India unstable and insecure. 

3d. That the occupiers and cultivators of the soil 
of British Iudia are entitled to obtain from the Bri¬ 
tish government, a fixed assessment and guaranty of 
hereditary occupancy, unmolested by arbitrary de-1 
mands aud periodical claims, either by annua! 
m "'e extended leases. 

r. Marlin is not only evi 
[ right in the principles t 
i, but he is also right in urging them upon the 
attention of the Court and public, and tha for the 
following imperative reasons. The first and para- [ 
amount reason is, the well-being of the millions of 
British subjects in India. (Justice to India.) The 
second reason is the advantage to the government in 
its financial, commercial and political relations; and, 
the third, which is of the last importance to Eng¬ 
land, is to raise the condition of the millions of Brit¬ 
ish subjectsin that vast empire, (liberty to the slave,) 
and thus to make them more extensive consumers of 
British produce and manufactures, (prosperity to 
England,) and thereby conducive to the well-being 
and prosperity of the British empire at large. 

Ii has been invariably found in India that wherever 
the land tax has been fixed, the company has derived 
advantage. This fact has been proved By actual ex¬ 
periment in the presidency of Bengal, where the 

-from lands has increased. In Ceylon, also, 

-st successful; and that beautiful island 


, - — improvement things have u 

j dergone in general, wilhin the last few years; more 
particularly when it is recollected how this province 
j was formerly decried, and not without justice, as the 
grave of Europeans; how it was described as consist¬ 
ing either of jungle or marsh, dotted with a seamy 
and indolent population, and how confidently it was 
predicted as never likely to turn to any account, or 
yield recompense for the vast sums expended in the 
Burmese war, ®f which it was one of the poor re¬ 
turns. It is stated that the revenues of the province 
have exhibited a steady increase for the last ten 
years; and that, under the decrease of the original 
[assessment. Thus in the year 1831-32, the net re¬ 
venue realized after deducting 20 per cent, for col¬ 
lection, was 336,276 rupees (50 cents each rupee); i 

HH H ■■ risen to 456,842 n- ~ J1 • L 

ng since that perio „ 

, the revenue lor the present yea- 
had increased to 494,071 rupees. The revenue is 
easily collected, and the irrecoverable arrears never 
exceed 1 1-2 per cent. 

One of the principal causes which has tended to 
the settlement aud prosperity of this province ts the 
abolition of slavery , which took place In 1834. 
Arracan is said to be the only province of India 
slavery has been totally abolished. 


A HORRIBLE ARGUMENT. 

It will be recollected that Dr. Johnson, in our last 
number, undertook to prove that our Saviour and his 
apostles gave their sanction to Roman slavery. Now 
we want the reader to remark, that the victims of 
Roman slavery were generally white persons. Ware 
he blacks to rise to-morrow and enslave the white*, 
now keenly a black Johnson might retort the argu¬ 
ment of his white namesake. With what ford* 
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■ient reign of Night, what thinks Bootes jit has been in consequence of the breach of 
he leads his hunting dogs over the ze- j the other part. Consult history on both sid 
leash of siderial five ? That stifled hum! question, and an impartial reader will not fi 
—when traffic has lain down to rest, and ! cognise this truth. Whenever a nation goe 
wheels of vanity, still rolling here and j and issues a manifesto, there are always 
igh distant streets, are bearing her to forward plenty of accusations against ih 
1 in and lighted to the due pitch for .whom it constitutes its enemy. I he wo 
ly vice and misery are abroad, to prowl fable ever could find reasons why he sh 
like night-birds;—that hum, i say, like: vour the lamb. They who read only the 1 
.us. unnuiet slumber of sick life, is heard ledged grievances of European governme 


the bluffs below the rpopth ol yat is 5 j, nmpr T n? a „d hid ! The joyful in their ju 

3 that of the Piasa, My Wrt- nd sola . ow f u i ara there; men are praying, while on Xhe Ma 
directed to the exam nation of the other side of a t)rick p arlit i 0D r ‘ len cursing; theo loay, 
abo , ve f'l hk human and around them a11 is lhe vast > voi(J Night. The quotations 
' anmtclligemgmdc, who car- P roud § ran( ^ 1 sh °7 ing ' tl 





































